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can be observed in the work of races widely separated in time
and space and heredity; Typical patterns found in peasant art
are those based on simple geometrical shapes such as checks,
stripes, or diapers, and highly stylized representations of men
and animals. Plant interfacings are far less common; perhaps
the complex nature of their curves demands a more developed
mentality for its analysis. One has but to look at a few baskets
and wooden bowls and embroideries, say from Rumania and
Morocco, Sweden and Nigeria, Greece and Peru, to discover
striking similarities of pattern and colouring. In music some-
thing of the same sort is noticeable; in *" folk songs" remark-
able parallelisms have been pointed out between places as
remote as Sicily and Ceylon, Scotland and China. Some have
explained the phenomenon by saying that " primitive " condi-
tions of life have everywhere produced similar results; others
attribute it to the survival of ancient metaphysical symbols
that were once widely diffused throughout mankind.

The expression " folk art" applies legitimately where there
is a marked difference of style and content between the arts
of the elite and those practised by and for simpler folk; or else
where a traditional synthesis is maintained on a lower plane,
as among peoples leading a narrowly tribal existence. Both
these cases can be called normal; but there is also the anoma-
lous, not to say pathological, example of modern Occidental
civilization, where those who would normally constitute the
elite have proved false to their charge, and have substituted an
anti-traditional counterfeit for true culture. In the nations
concerned, the surviving folklore is the last weak link with the
eternal source of tradition. Its symbolical motives, though
their deeper meanings have been forgotten, are still vehicles of
real power to the peasantry who delight in them, instruments
of unconscious initiation. Once let these links be snapped, and
the people suffer cultural death, sinking into the abyss of
proletarian barbarism. The human dignity of the peasant is
exchanged for the degradation and justifiable discontent of the
wage-slave in the rural factory. It is no cause for surprise that
some well-meaning persons, after comparing the simple sincerity
of peasant work with the pretentious emptiness of modernist in-
vention, should have been led into making a cult of folk art. If
the sight of beribboned bourgeois trying to frolic round the
maypole sometimes appears ludicrous, we must in fairness